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WITH OUR MEN IN SERVICE 


The Church is always with our men 
in service. Above, Army and Navy 
Commission medal for Episcopalians. 
Right, chaplain conducting service on 
board ship. Below, Corp. Julius Za- 
bawa singing with P.F.C. Ben E. Man- 
ning, organist at Barksdale Field, La., 
at the organ. Below right, communion 
service on the desert sands of Egypt 
(Acme photo). 
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OF 7... Spirit of Missions 


Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son and Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary step* right out of 
the story book to occupy the cover of this 
issue. They might well be called “Dolls 
for the Princess” because dolls just like 
them have reached Princess Elizabeth, heir 
to the British throne, from the Virginia 
mountains. Yes, they are made of corn- 
husk as perhaps you guessed. For more 
about them, see Pages 12 and 13. 


e 
FORTH QUIZ 


The following questions are based on 
articles in this issue. Can you answer them? 

1. From what do the Virginia mountain 
people make the dolls shown on this issue’s 
cover? 

2. How many Chippewa Indian clergy are 
there and where do they serve? 

3. What office was held by Dr. Addison 
before he became vice-president of the Na- 
tional Council? 

4. What kind of patients does the Marine 
Hospital at Fort Stanton, N. M., care for? 

5. In what three dioceses are many par- 
ishes now celebrating their 250th anniver- 
saries P 

6. How long can children stay at the 
Children’s Cottages in Sayville, Long Island? 

7. Name four or five fields in which the 
Canadian Missionary Society works. 

8. What office is now held by the former 
Bishop of Nassau? 

9. Where is the Puerto Rican farm school 
which is to be aided by the 1942 Birthday 
Thank Offering? 

10. How long does it take to evacuate the 
Church of the Holy Nativity in New York 
City ? 

11. About how many missionaries of the 
Episcopal Church remain in China? 

12. The film “No Greater Power” tells the 
story of what Biblical character? 


Answers on page 34. 
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One Spirit Uniting All 


By H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Presiding Bishop 


HE trend toward unity is in the air. We hear a 
great deal about united effort to win the war and 
of united effort to win the peace. There is much 
discussion too about Christian unity. Recently a 
joint commission of the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
churches agreed on the “essentials” for eventual union. 

If with St. Paul we look upon the Church as the Body 
_ of Christ, we must also follow him in his declaration that 
there is one body. By one spirit we are all baptized into 
one body. Hence, consideration of Christian unity should 
always begin with insistence upon the essential oneness 
of the Church. Insofar as we are truly Christians, that 
which unites us is more fundamental than anything that 
may divide us. 

The problem is not one of uniting unrelated, separate 
bodies into one body, but of better codrdination, more 
perfect unity between members of the same body. By 
our spiritual rebirth we become members of the one 
family of God. There may be divisions and even quarrels 
between the members of a family, but the relationship is 
not thereby destroyed. The strongest incentive to re- 
union will be found in the reawakening of the sense of 
the family bond. However difficult the problem of 
reconciliation may be, it is certainly more practicable than 
the attempt to form a family of unrelated individuals. 

The recognition of this essential unity of the Church 
has an important practical bearing upon the fulfillment 
of its mission to transform the kingdoms of this earth into 
the Kingdom of God. We live in a world which is dis- 
tracted by differences of nationality, race, class, color, 
creed and temperament. The reform of individuals, im- 
portant as it is, will not insure human welfare, unless 
some unifying intluence can be found to counteract the 
antipathies, the contlicts and the misunderstandings, the 
‘prejudices that arise out of this division of mankind into 
groups. Human efforts to solve this have failed. 

The triumphs that have been won through the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge to the resources of our 
world have increased rather than removed the dangers 
_ that arise from these divisions. What an opportunity for 
the Church to bear witness that for those who have been 
baptized into Christ, there is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for we are all one in Christ Jesus. 


In whatever way we think of the Church’s mission, it 
is obvious that unity is an essential condition for success. 
When we see how firmly evil is entrenched in individual 
human nature, in social customs, in political and indus- 
trial institutions, the need for a united Christian front is 
apparent. What hope is there that a divided Church will 
ever succeed in converting the non-Christian peoples? 
Even within Christendom itself the very existence of the 
Church is threatened. 

If, then, this present situation calls so loudly for 
Church unity, how shall we proceed in the effort to at- 
tain it? It is futile, in my opinion, to spend all of our 
thought and effort in trying to determine what is the 
proper form of organization. Important as that question 
may be, there is a prior question—the development in 
the Christian community of a stronger unifying principle. 

This comes not from argument, nor from wistful wish- 
ing, nor from human devising. It is the gift of God. In- 
dividual differences are transcended when men are brought 
together in devotion to a common cause, in loyalty to a 
common leader. Earthly causes and human leaders, 
however, simply serve to unite individuals into groups 
and frequently intensify the problem of world unity. It 
is only the cause that comes from God and the leader 
who has been given by God that can bring about a unity 
that will transcend all human differences. 

We must first of all as individuals strive to make real 
in our own lives St. Paul’s description of the truly Chris- 
tian life. If any man is in Christ Jesus, he is a new 
creation. Old things have passed away. Behold all things 
have become new. Human prejudice, selfishness and one- 
sidedness have been rooted out by the world-embracing 
love of Christ. It is no longer we that live, but Christ 
that liveth in us. His love constrains us. The Church is 
His Body. It has many members, diversities of opera- 
tion, differences of administration, but one spirit uniting 
all the members in a codrdinated effort to achieve one 
world-wide purpose. 

When this becomes true of us in our individual lives 
and in our corporate relationships, then, and perhaps then 
alone, will such problems as the proper form of organiza- 
tion, the tactics and the strategy of our conflict with the 
world become soluble. The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal but mighty through God. 


tain and valley, forest and meadow, lend their charm to the Church’s summer 
rence centers, as in these two scenes from Kanuga, North Carolina. 
urroundings, all over the country, Church people are studying world problems, 5 
enlarging their vision, and storing up inspiration for another year’s work. 


In such peace- 


ISTORIC old Maryland has 

many claims to fame, but 

the one of which she is proud- 

est is her right to be called 
the cradle of religious liberty in the 
New World. One wise judge once re- 
marked that Maryland derived from 
two main sources, tolerance and tobac- 
co. In 1636 Cecilius Calvert, the sec- 
ond Lord Baltimore, a far-sighted 
Roman Catholic nobleman and pro- 
prietor of the colony, issued instruc- 
tions that his governors must take an 
oath guaranteeing religious freedom to 
all Maryland colonists. 

Thus there was established in this 
state, one of the Original Thirteen, one 
of the first communities in the world 
to allow Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike to worship as they chose 
and permitted all Christians regardless 
of their religious beliefs to live in peace 
and friendship. 

This year several Maryland parishes 
are holding special ceremonies celebrat- 
ing the 250th anniversary of their 
founding and of the Act of 1692 which 
divided the Province into thirty par- 
ishes. This year also is the 150th an- 
niversary of the consecration of Bishop 
Thomas Claggett—Maryland’s first 
bishop and the first to be consecrated 
on American soil. Churchmen will 
commemorate his life and works on 
September 20 at a special national 
service in the Washington Cathedral. 

Once called a “delightful geographic 
miniature of America,” Maryland’s 
10,577 square miles are as varied as 
the country itself. The Eastern Shore 
is level and fertile like the western 
prairies; southern Maryland with its 
manorial estates recalls the charm of 
the old South; while the rolling fields 
and wooded hills of Howard, Carroll, 
Montgomery and Frederick counties 
resemble a New England landscape. 
This is the home of old Fort McHenry 
whose defense inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and here in Fredericksburg Bar- 
bara Frietchie, of Civil War fame, 
pleaded with General ‘‘Stonewall” 
Jackson to spare her country’s flag. 

Near the end of the 17th century 
many of the American colonies were 
struggling along with almost no Church 
services, but not Maryland. As early 
even as 1638 there was a “chapel” for 
Church of England worshipers in St. 
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MARYLAND CHURCHES WILL COMMEMORA 


Mary’s City, a former Indian village 
and Maryland’s first capital. From 
that time on many little churches— 
some of them only rude log structures 
—were built by the devout settlers un- 
til in 1692 the Colonial Assembly es- 
tablished regular parishes. By 1694 
there were thirty parishes, twenty-two 
churches and nine clergymen. 


Maryland today is divided into three 
dioceses: Maryland, Easton and part 
of Washington. Originally the state 
was one diocese—Maryland. But dur- 
ing the Civil War, transportation facili- 
ties were wrecked and parishes were so 
isolated and hard to reach that the 
duties of the Bishop became almost 
impossible. So the Diocese of Easton 
was organized in 1868 and the next 
year the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Lay was 
consecrated as its first Bishop. This 
diocese, the smallest in the state, is a 
snug and rural region with a popula- 
tion of 195,500. Its 3,384 square 
miles include nine counties—all with 
old English names—Caroline, Cecil, 
Dorchester, Kent, Queen Anne, Somer- 


Thomas John Claggett (above) state’s 
first bishop, held office 1792-1816. (Below) 
“Home coming” at St. George’s, Valley 
Lee. First church was built about 1640. 
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ave 250th Anni versary 


(Above) St. John’s, Kingsville. This old 
parish. was founded in 1680. (Below) 
Procession entering St. John’s, Broad 
Creek, for its 250th anniversary service. 


>T BISHOP, THOMAS CLAGGETT, SEPT. 20 


set, Talbot, Wicomico and Worcester. 
The Rt. Rev. William McClelland is 
Bishop. 

It was in the little town of Chester- 
town that a small group gathered in 
1780 and gave the Church in the 
United States its present name. This 
was officially included in the constitu- 
tion at the convention held in Phila- 
delphia in October 1785. 

In 1895 another diocese—that of 
Washington—was set up in Maryland 
because it was felt that proper dignity 
required that the capital of the United 
States should be in a diocese of its own. 
The Diocese of Washington has 1,900 
square miles and comprises the District 
of Columbia and the counties of St. 
Mary, Charles, Prince George and 
Montgomery and has a population of 
868,700. The Rt. Rev. James E. Free- 
man is Bishop. 

Maryland, the oldest and largest of 
the three dioceses was organized in 
1783 with Bishop Claggett as its first 
leader. This diocese comprises all the 
counties in the state lying west of the 


Susquehanna River and the Chesa- 
peake Bay, except the counties that 
are now in the Diocese of Washington. 
Its present bishop, the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Helfenstein, has a jurisdiction 
of 4,719 square miles in which more 
than 1,420,000 persons are living. 

Of the scores of parishes in Mary- 
land which have been in existence for 
250 years and more, only a few can be 
mentioned here. Among the earliest 
of these was Trinity Church, built in 
1642 about fifty miles southeast of the 
present city of Washington and near 
the town of St. Mary’s, Maryland’s 
earliest settlement. This was the first 
structure erected in St. Mary’s County 
for worshipers of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Farther up the Potomac River, about 
four miles west of St. Mary’s, in Val- 


ley Lee, is old St. George’s—much bet- — 


ter known as “Poplar Hill Church’— 
built in William and Mary Parish 
about 1640. When Leonard Calvert, 
first Governor of Maryland, and his 
followers came to St. Mary’s in 1634 
a poplar tree stood in what afterwards 
became the churchyard at Valley Lee 
and this tree became the beacon and 
guide for the colonists as they sailed 
up the St. Mary’s River. The small 
brick building, which stood about fif- 
teen feet north of the present church, 
measured only thirty-six by fifty feet 
and into this small space the colonists 
crowded every Sunday morning. This 
structure was succeeded by a brick 
building of square colonial type which, 
after many alterations and renovations, 
is in use today. The church is now in 
charge of the Rev. E. Nelson 
MaConomy. 

One of the original parishes which 
played an important part in the future 
of the Diocese of Washington is King 
George’s, with its fine old colonial 
church of St. John’s at Broad Creek. 
There are no accurate records but it 
is believed that in 1692 there was a 
small church at Broad Creek. And 
soon after that year the parish of Pis- 
cataway was organized, taking its name 
from the nearby tribe of Indians of 
that name. This parish at one time in- 
cluded a large part of the Diocese of 
Washington and all the District of 
Columbia. When the roads to their 
own parish church were impassable, 
George and Martha Washington some- 

(Continued on next page.) 


Old Durham at Ironsides has a churchyard unique among ancient 
historic graveyards for it was “laid off” in straight rows. 


Old Line State 


times came by boat from Mt. Vernon 
just across the Potomac, to worship at 
the present St. John’s. 

Another old church is St. Paul’s in 
Baden. Old records mention a St. 
Paul’s Church at Mt. Calvert and 
Charlestown (now Baden) as early as 
1682 and it is thought that the present 
structure, begun in 1733, occupies the 
same site as the original. Among the 
early rectors was Thomas Claggett who 
in later years was to become Mary- 
land’s first bishop. The church has'a 
baptismal font presented by Queen 
Anne and a silver communion service 
dating back to the period of George I. 
A sundial installed in 1753 over the 
main doorway is said to be the only 
sundial adorning a church edifice in the 
United States. This was the commu- 
nity’s first public time-piece. 

In 1692 charters were given to most 
of the old parishes in Maryland, but 
records of All Hallows in Anne Arundel 
County, show that the Rev. Duel Pead 
was rector as much as ten years before 
that date. The present church was 
built in the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury and it is believed that there was 
a church building in the parish previ- 
ous to the present one. There are 
many interesting tombs in the ancient 
graveyard, many of them bearing the 
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(Continued from preceding page.) 


Christ Church, Chaptico, erected in 1736, 
was designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 


names of families prominent in the af- 
fairs of the early colony. Oldest’ of 
the tombs are those of the family of 
Col. William Burgess. 

On Kent Island in 1652 a church 
was built on Broad Creek, about thirty 
miles southeast of Baltimore on the 
east side of Chesapeake Bay. Upon 
this very spot a few years earlier the 
first Christian service ever held on 
Maryland soil took place. When the 


Tombs of early Colony’s famous men surround All Hallows’, 
Davidsonville. Visitors view those of Burgess family. 


Parishes Have 250th Anniversary 


church was built the water in the creek 
was so deep that many of the colonists 
arrived at the church door each Sun- 
day morning in boats. The ruins of 
this church are about one mile south of 
Stevensville, where stands the present 
Christ Church of which the Rev. Mat- 
thew S. Higgins is rector. 


* * * 


Archbishop Sends Greetings 


“Tn all the work on which I am now 
entering there is no part which is more 
attractive to me in prospect than the 
relations which I hope to enjoy with 
the other Provinces of the Anglican 
Communion and their Metropolitans.” 

Thus declares a message which the 
Presiding Bishop has just received from 
the new Archbishop of Canterbury, 
formally notifying the American 
Church of his enthronement. 

Archbishop Temple concludes: 
“May God guide us all to serve His 
Church according to His will.” 


* * * 


Censoring the mail at a naval station in 
the Canal Zone, the officer acting as censor 
was impressed by the number of men who 
wrote home that they missed Church service, 
Bishop Harry Beal reports. The censor was 
a Roman Catholic but sent for the bishop 
to come and hold services there. 


FORTH—August, 1942 


A general view of a Stations of the Cross Service held in the ruins of St. George’s Cathedral in Southwark, England. 


Recent Nazi air raids on England have been 
directed against some of that country’s oldest 
and most historic cathedral towns. Despite the 
blasting of their churches, however, dauntless 


Nazis destroyed building, but not Church—St. Mark's, Kent. 


FORTH—August, 1942 


English Christians in many parishes continue 
to worship amid the ruins of their cathedrals and 
churches as shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs of bombed shrines. (British Combine Photos) 


Procession entering blasted St. Mark’s in Bromley, Kent. 


Americans 
Returning 
from 
Occupied 
China 


The Rev. Robert E. Wood 
Claude M. Lee, M.D. 


The Rey. Francis A. Cox 


N the high seas now, some- 
where in the long sea lane that 
runs down from Shanghai to 
Lourengo Marques on the coast 
of Portuguese East Africa, are seven- 
teen men and women of the Episcopal 
Church’s staff in occupied China, re- 
turning to the United States and ex- 
pected to arrive some time in August. 
They are part of the 1500 Americans 
whose “compulsory repatriation” is 
by arrangement with the Japanese 
government through Swiss intermedi- 
aries. In exchange, some 1500 Japa- 
nese have sailed from New York. 
Included among the seventeen mis- 
sionaries are several who have had re- 
markably long terms in China. Senior 
in years of service are the Rev. Robert 
E. Wood of Wuchang and the Rev. 
Cameron MacRae of Shanghai, who 
went to China in 1898. A close second 
to them is Alfred A. Gilman, bishop of 
Hankow. As a young deacon only a 
year out of seminary, on September 3, 
1902, he left his home in North Platte, 
Nebraska, to sail for China, causing a 
neighbor to remark that North Platte 
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was then twice famous, as the home of 
Buffalo Bill and the birthplace of Mr. 
Gilman. 

Two physicians are returning, Dr. 
Claude Lee, who went out in 1906 and 
has been head of St. Andrew’s Hos- 
pital, Wusih, and Dr. J. C. McCracken 
who took St. Luke’s “No. 2” Hospital, 
Shanghai, opened for refugees, right 
through the war in spite of most dif- 
ficult conditions until a few weeks ago 
when he was forced to close it for lack 
of supplies. 

Louise Reiley, R.N., of the Church 
General Hospital, Wuchang, and Olive 
Tomlin, a teacher at St. Hilda’s School, 
Wuchang, before it migrated to reopen 
in free China, are the only women 
from Hankow. Mrs. McCracken with 
her daughter Mary, Mrs. Claude Pick- 
ens with her five children, and Deacon- 
ess Elsie W. Riebe are also coming. 

The deaconess has been doing re- 
markable work at Ichang, up the river, 
a thousand miles from Shanghai. In 
the early years of the war she helped 
the Chinese clergy organize relief for 
the throngs of exhausted refugees who 


Bishop Alfred A. Gilman 
The Rev. Ernest H. Forster 


The Rey. Cameron MacRae 
The Rey. L. L. Fairfield 


stopped there on the way west. The 
place was bombed severely in 1939, 
pieces of shell missing the deaconess by 
only a few feet. She remained after 
the place was occupied by the Japa- 
nese military, entirely cut off most of 
the time from all outside communica- 
tion. When last heard of, she was 
running a farm with pigs, cows, chick- 
ens and donkeys, and growing corn and 
potatoes to help relieve the local food 
shortage. 

Clergy now returning include also © 
the Rev. Messrs. Stephen W. Green of 
Yangchow who for a time was running © 
church, school and clinic almost single- 
handed, Ernest H. Forster, who was in 
Nanking through all the horrors of that 
occupation, Francis A. Cox, chancellor — 
of St. John’s University, Shanghai, — 
Claude L. Pickens of Hankow, who has 
been helping the bishop in a hundred 
ways, Leslie L. Fairfield, a more recent 
recruit who reached China just before 
the war started, and the Rev. Walter 
P. Morse, S.S.J.E. 

Father Morse is a real trouble hun- 
ter. Like the rest, he is probably — 
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ar Forces China Workers 


SEVENTEEN IN ALL, 


leaving China with great reluctance 
and like them would loathe being 
called a hero. His field was Japan, so 
he knew that language. When the in- 
vaders began surging up the Yangtze 
Valley, he thought his knowledge of 
Japanese might be of use to the mis- 
sionaries, so he went over to China, 
and has worked wherever things 
seemed to be worst. In Wuhu he was 
one of the little handful of foreigners 
who saved the lives of thousands of 
refugees by sheltering and feeding them 
for months in the mission compound; 
in Wuchang he stayed after the occu- 


Nurses continued working at Church 
General Hospital, Hankow (below), even 
when city had been occupied by Japanese. 


THEY ARE AMONG 


pation, living in a shack among the 
refugees, rescuing destitute wounded 
soldiers, and, as volunteer barber of 
the refugee community, clipping the 
hair of the Buddhist nuns by urgent 
request of their abbess. More recently 
he has been helping in Ichang. 


About thirty more of the mission 
staff are still in occupied China. It is 
expected that their exchange will be 
arranged but no definite information 
has been received. In free China 
twenty others are at work. The 
Chinese staff, of course, is more nu- 
merous. 


“REPATRIATED” 


ome 


GROUP 


When the Japanese military took over in 
Wuhu, China, they ordered the American 
flag lowered from the front of St. Lioba’s 
Mission. Sister Constance that day found a 
saw and sawed down the flagpole. A mem- 
ber of the Community of the Transfiguration, 
Sister Constance is one of the handful of 
foreigners, rarely more than four, who have 
kept things going at St. Lioba’s through five 
years of war. Once in times of peace she 
pursued a thief into the garden and then 
stayed with him to prevent the police in- 
juring him, until they promised to lock him 
up unharmed. 

* 2K * 


A faith that is easily won is of small 
comfort. 


Lively day school (below) has been one of many responsibilities for the Rev. Stephen 


Green in Yangchow. 


(Lower row, left) Engineering students, St. John’s University, 


Shanghai. (Lower right) Refugees baby at St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. 
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Striking examples of original and quaint things Virginia mountain people make from 


corn shuck are the doll musicians (above) and the family on horseback (right below). 


(Left above) Sidney Edwards, mountain craftsman, with one of his six children. (Below) 
Mabel R. Mansfield, right, founder of Handicraft Guild, and the Kilgore family. 
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INCOME FROM SAL 


MONG the scores of dolls sent 

from many far-away lands to 

Buckingham Palace for Princess 

Elizabeth, heir to the British 
throne, are three simple little ones 
made by hand from corn shuck. These 
were the painstaking work of some of 
the isolated folk who live in the moun- 
tains of southwestern Virginia. 

For nearly a dozen years these Vir- 
ginians have been diligently weaving, 
carving, whittling and sewing to add 
to their meager farm incomes. Men 
and women alike spend many of their 
free hours carving crosses, weaving 
baskets or making rugs, hearth brooms, 
pocketbooks, dolls and other novelties. 

Many of them have discovered that 
they had hitherto unsuspected creative 
and artistic talents. And all are find- 
ing that this activity is netting them a 
worth-while reward, not only in money 
but in the sense of accomplishment 
that comes from work well done. Most 
of them have been able to raise their 
standard of living. One family built a 
dairy from money earned from the 
sale of its handicrafts; another dug a 
well; several built new roofs and added 
windows to their cabins; another fam- 
ily bought a cow; and several parents 
earned enough to send their children 
to high school and even to college. 

All this has been made possible by 
their membership in the Handicratt 
Guild of the Diocese of Southwestern 
Virginia. Started in 1930 by Miss 
Mabel R. Mansfield, the Guild now in- 
cludes six missions in the diocese, all 
of which are doing different types of 
handicraft work. And since its found- 
ing it has paid the workers more than 
$24,000. At present there are ap- 
proximately 100 workers who are earn- 
ing from $25 to $300 annually by 
selling their wares through the various 
Church Auxiliaries and Guilds as well 
as in gift shops from New York to 
California. 

“Miss Mansfield’s work,” says Bish- 
op Henry D. Phillips of Southwestern 
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Virginia, “has been one of the most 
practical demonstrations of missionary 
assistance that I know. It makes a 
wonderful appeal to those who are pri- 
marily interested in helping unfortunate 
people help themselves. 

“Last year about 10,000 articles 
were made and marketed and nearly 
$5,000 were returned to people all over 
the mountains which we serve, to in- 
crease their slender household budgets, 
many of which in the mountains do not 
exceed $100 a year. This addition 
from the sale of handicraft articles has 
bought medicine for the sick, milk for 
the babies, sent children to school, and 
has done many other things which have 
made life brighter.” 

Miss Mansfield feels that “only the 
surface has been scratched” in the 
handicraft work, which she character- 
izes as a “marvelous point of contact 
through which we may help our peo- 
ple live a fuller, richer and happier 
life.” 

The producing centers where the 
craft work is turned out are at St. 
Peter’s - in - the-Mountains, Callaway; 
St. John’s-in-the-Mountains, Ferrum; 
Grace House on the Mountain, St. 
Paul; St. Mark’s Mission, Dante; St. 
Stephen’s Mission, Nora, and St. 
Paul’s Mission, Amherst. 


In addition to the material help 
which the producing centers are giving 
the mountain people, they also are 
carrying on manifold religious duties. 


Fifty families live within three or ‘four , 


miles of Grace House on the Mountain 
and this mission is their only center of 
community life. Beside it is a little 
frame chapel in which services are held 
twice a month. Some group or club 
can be seen in session in the living 
room at the mission almost any after- 
noon. Visitors come all day long, be- 
ginning with children on their way to 
school in the morning. And all, in- 
cluding little girls and boys, older chil- 
dren, Boy Scouts, and mothers, have 
their turn. The older girls recently 
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Dolls Pay for Education 


IETS VIRGINIA MOUNTAIN PEOPLE NECESSITIES 


formed a choir and made their own 
vestments. 

The responsibility of meeting the 
spiritual needs of the people who live 
in the valley where St. Stephen’s in 
Nora is located, falls on the Episcopal 
missionary for no other church has 
come to Nora. For the twenty or more 
communicants and the many baptized 
persons here there are weekly church 
services, and once a month the rector 
at Norton comes for Holy Communion. 
Church School meets each Sunday, too, 
and in addition the missionary has a 
weekday class in religion which is at- 
tended by both children and parents. 
As a result of years of hard work hard- 
ly a family in this region has gone 
without some contact with the Church 
or failed to benefit from the attention 
of this small but energetic mission. 

Although the priest in charge of St. 
Paul’s Mission in Amherst is able to 
visit the chapel only every fifth Sun- 
day, attendance at Sunday services and 
Church School averages about 150 per- 
sons. Boys and girls walk five or six 
miles to Sunday School, even in win- 
ter, which gives some indication of how 
important the Church is to them. 

Thus is the Church bringing both 
material and religious help to the poor 
and isolated folk of the southwestern 
Virginia mountains. 

See eh ok 

Allied Chaplain. Chaplain John E. 
Kinney, formerly rector of Gethsemane 
Church, Sherrill, N. Y., has been 
named chaplain of the Allied air forces 
for the entire southwest Pacific area 
by General MacArthur. Chaplain 
Kinney previously had been chief chap- 
lain of the United States forces in Aus- 
tralia. 

Shee pee obese oe 

Returning to an office he filled once before, 
Bishop W. Bertrand Stevens of Los Angeles 
was elected by the Synod of the Eighth 
Province to complete the term of the late 
Bishop F. B. Bartlett on the National Coun- 
cil. Bishop Stevens had represented the 
Province on the Council from 1935 to 1940. 
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A busy home of southern mountain family. 


Virginia Kilgore tries out a modern loom. 


John Dausglish, right, former Bishop of Nassau, now secretary of the §.P.G. The Duke 
of Windsor, the Governor, is near, with the Duchess on his right. Nassau Development 
Board Photo. 


Nassau Elects Spence Burton Bishop 


HE 1S FIRST AMERICAN TO HEAD BRITISH DIOCESE 


HE diocese of Nassau, British 

West Indies, has chosen as its new 
bishop the Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, 
suffragan of Haiti since 1939, who 
states that he will accept the election 
when ratified by the bishops of the 
West Indies provincial synod. The 
Nassau vacancy occurred when Bishop 
John Dauglish recently became gen- 
eral secretary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel at its Lon- 
don headquarters. 


This is said to be the first time that 
one of the American clergy has ac- 
cepted election as bishop of a British 
diocese. The American Church has 
had many British-born bishops; at 
present there are seven of English birth 
and three former Canadians. 


The diocese of Nassau includes 
about twenty Bahama islands with a 
population of less than 70,000, Eng- 
lish-speaking. The land area is only 
4,000 square miles but the little 
islands are far scattered over many 
miles of sea, and the bishop’s. life is 
one of almost constant travel in a small 
boat over reefs and shoals and through 
sudden storms. American tourists see 
evidence of wealth on the island of 
Nassau, a popular winter resort where 
the Duke of Windsor is governor gen- 
eral, but the clergy know how the 
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simple West Indian folk have a life- 
long struggle against poverty, under- 
nourishment, and disease. In spite of a 
normally friendly climate, living is 
hard even in peace times, drought and 


Spence Burton, Bishop-elect of Nassau, 
walking with one of his friends in Haiti. 


View from Government House, Nassau, 
shows Christ Church Cathedral, George 


Street. 


hurricane can work havoc now and 
then, and war at present has cut down 
exports, reducing the sale of fish, 
sponges, salt, and hemp, which normal- 
ly bring in some revenue. 

Thousands of the people, especially 
the older generation, untaught, often 
illiterate, are victims of crude super- 
stitions, fragments of ancient lore that 
came out of Africa with their forefath- 
ers. Taught and trained by the 
Church, they become enthusiastic and 
devoted Church people. The Church 
of England’s work in the Bahamas is 
more than a century old. In the 
diocese of Nassau eighty-five churches 
with seventeen clergy and some eighty 
volunteer lay readers minister to 
12,000 Church people. 


Among the eleven major British mission- 
ary societies among whom the Episcopal 
Church’s gift of $300,000 is distributed, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
is the oldest. Now in the middle of its 
third century, it is hard at work, although 
40 per cent of its staff are on war service, 
its paper allowance is but 37 per cent of its 
normal consumption, and two out of every 
five books ordered from other publishers are 
out of stock. But in a recent six-month 
period the Society sold more books than in 
any previous half year of its history. It 
published 37 new English books in the past 
year, and 80 in African or Asiatic languages. 
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Charlotte Blanz, “shock” victim of the choir of the Holy Na- 

tivity, is lifted to a stretcher by three members of the church’s 

Committee for Public Safety. (Left to right) David Agnew, 
senior warden (kneeling), Emil Reiss, Jr., Robert Ahlborn. 


Transferred by stretcher from church overhead to emergency cot 
in basement air-raid shelter, Miss Blanz is ministered to by Mrs. 
Emil Reiss, Jr., “blitz” aide (left), and Mrs. L. B. Larsen (right), 
the rector’s wife, a registered nurse. (Larry Gordon Photos.) 


New York Church Ready for Bombers 


HOLY NATIVITY PARISHIONERS TRAIN TO EVACUATE BUILDING 


If German bombers appear over New York some Sun- 
day morning the three hundred families who attend the 
Church of the Holy Nativity in that city will know just 
what to do. For believing that “preparedness is the best 
antidote to panic,” the rector, the Rev. Lawrence B. Lar- 
sen, and his vestry and other parishioners have perfected 
detailed plans for evacuation in case of a real air raid. 

Several surprise practice evacuations already have been 
held at the Holy Nativity. Upon a secret signal from the 
rector, the “alert”—three short notes followed by a long 
one—is sounded by the organist. At this the congrega- 
tion gets up immediately and files out through the various 
exits indicated by members of the church’s Committee 


of Public Safety who wear red and blue armbands. It 
takes only about three and one-half minutes for the con- 
gregation to go from the church to the spacious base- 
ment which recently was reinforced as a shelter. Here the 
worshippers reassemble in benches before a temporary 
altar, the choir takes its place on the platform, and serv- 
ices are continued. 

“The Holy Nativity,” says Mr. Larsen, “‘is drilled and 
ready to do its part for our country in poise and morale. 
Panic and fear will not work for the enemy here.” 

The rector has been complimented upon his foresight 
in staging these church evacuation drills by Mayor 

Fiorello H. La Guardia. 


After “evacuation” Mr. Larsen holds service in church basement. 
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Coffee is served by “blitz” aides while “all clear” is awaited. 


War orphans, (above) Honan, North China, are type of refugee 
children helped by Canadian mission in that diocese. China I. S. 


OMBERS flew over the north 

China village of Hsin Cheng 

early in the morning, dropped 

their bombs and went away. 
Later in the day, when one bomber 
alone came over, Grace Gibberd, Cana- 
dian missionary, went on with her 
work, assuming that as he was alone he 
would not drop any bombs, but he 
did and she was badly cut. Friends 
bandaged the wounds, found her a two- 
wheeled cart and a man to pull it, and 
at 10 p.m. she started for the hospital, 
thirty-five miles distant. She arrived 
safely and her recovery was rapid. All 
this is but one incident in the life of 
one Canadian missionary. 

The Missionary Society of the 
Church of England in Canada carries 
on work overseas in three fields, China, 
India, Palestine, and a fourth field 
when work in Japan is active. In 
Canada the Society aids at least five 
different kinds of work: among In- 
dians, Eskimos, Orientals, white set- 
tlers inland, and a varied assortment 
of people along the British Columbia 
Coast. The Society is having to put 
forth extra efforts at present since the 
Church of England in Canada has re- 
linquished mission grants formerly re- 
ceived from England and so has more 
to do to maintain its activity in Cana- 
dian dioceses. 

In both China and Japan the 
Canadian Society had the distinction 
of placing native bishops in full charge 
before either the English or the Ameri- 
can mission boards had done so. In 
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Over shaky bridges crept the thirteen loaded carts on which 
Canadian missionaries moved from Honan to free territory. 


CHURCH STAFF DISREGARDS DANGERS OF WORK 


Japan the former Canadian diocese, 
Mid-Japan, has had its own Japanese 
bishop, Paul Sasaki, since 1935. His 
twenty Canadian missionaries have 
withdrawn for the present but he has 
a Japanese staff of more than thirty, 
clergy and lay people, and thirty 
churches. 


A friend of the mission in northern India. 


In China the Canadian diocese is 
Honan, where the Rt. Rev. Lindel 
Tsen, a graduate of American mission 
schools, became assistant in 1929 and 
diocesan in 1934. His diocese is part- 
ly occupied by the Japanese military. 

For the free section of the diocese, 
the Ven. George Andrew was recently 
appointed archdeacon of Western 
Honan. He and Mrs. Andrew and 
three other missionaries had an adven- 
turous trip from their former station 
in the occupied area. A journey 
normally 150 miles long, to be accom- 
plished in five hours, this time covered 
350 miles and took twenty days. It 
is the country of the Yellow River, 
“China’s Sorrow,” and much of it was 
flooded. It is also the “loess” country, 
loess being a soft loose loam through 
which the so called roads are narrow 
tracks worn down for centuries fifteen 
to fifty feet below the level surface of 
the plain. 

To reach their new field, the five 
Canadians set out with thirteen two- 
wheeled carts carrying fifty pieces of 
luggage, including bicycles and stoves. 
From time to time the carts had to be 
steered across bridges of two narrow 
shaky planks over a deep stream; 
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Through soft soil of northern China the Canadian caravan took 
its carts over roads which have seen centuries of travel. 


of China’s Yellow River 


/ 


sometimes they had to cross a dry 
stream-bed, down one steep bank and 
up the other. Then, transferring all 
the luggage to small boats, they had 
to cross the flooded river, several miles 
wide. Sometimes there were rapid 
currents, sometimes hidden shoals. 
One boat almost got away in the swift 
current, one lost its punting pole, and 
one went aground. They averaged five 
miles a day. Evenings, long after 
dark, they arrived at crude country 
inns, one room only, with an entrance 
on the street and one on an inner court, 
thus affording a free thoroughfare for 
everybody interested, and everybody 
was interested. Many of the villages 
they went through had never seen a 
foreigner; most had never heard of 
Christianity. 

They finally reached their destina- 
tion, Chengchow. There, among other 
duties, Archdeacon Andrew has been 
in charge of a refugee camp of over 400 
children, to be sheltered, fed, taught, 
and given medical care. Even here 
they have not been free from air raids. 

Back in the occupied part of the 
diocese Bishop Tsen and his staff have 
put in an amazingly courageous and 
patient five years since the war began, 
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AND TRAVEL IN ORIENT AND PALESTINE 


in July, 1937. One congregation, at 

Loyang, has had its church destroyed 

by bombing not once but five times. 

Thus it may be seen that the Canadian 

headquarters of the Missionary Society 

in Toronto does not lack excitement 
in the reports received from its Chinese 

field. 


Canadian hospitals in India aid thousands. 


Many villages first heard of Christianity when Canadians stopped 
on their way. The Ven. George Andrew shaves, 


The work in India is more peaceful, 
so far, though mails have been irregu- 
lar. The Canadian missions are in a 
most beautiful part of the country, not 
far from the famous vale of Kashmir 
and among a vigorous and delightful 
people. It is 1,000 miles northwest of 
Calcutta. At Palampur there is a con- 
gregation of 400, with schools and a 
busy hospital. In each of the villages 
nearby, a native school teacher and his 
wife make their home a model and a 
demonstration center of cleanliness 
and of simple projects which the vil- 
lagers can adopt, such as beekeeping. © 
The Canadian missions do a little quiet 
concentration on such things for a 
time, and the whole village takes note, 
cleans up, and leads a happier life. A 
high school, one of the best in all that 
part of India, enrolls 600 boys. In the 
leper home the lepers not only grow 
their vegetables and flowers and make 
their clothes but weave their cloth and 
blankets. 

Kangra is another important station 
with a hospital so crowded that forty 
patients occupy a space meant for thir- 
teen—‘‘disgraceful,” a nurse writes, 
“but we know they will probably die 
if sent away, and there is every 
chance they will get better if they 
stay.” 

In Palestine St. Luke’s Hospital at 
Hebron is another responsibility of the 
Canadian Society. Here, as in all the 
rest of the Society’s work, reports show 
unceasing activity in spite of many 
special difficulties at this time. 
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OT many people living in a 

town of 300 or out in the open 

country have had the experi- 

ence recently enjoyed by Chip- 
pewa Indian, Church people in the 
diocese of Duluth when, in St. Colum- 
ba’s Church, White Earth, Minn., the 
Rev. George Alvin Smith, Indian in 
charge of that mission, was ordained to 
the priesthood, together with the Rev. 
William Joseph Hanks of St. Philip’s 
Church, Naytahwaush. 

The ordination was a great event, 
not only for this Duluth Indian field 
but for all Indian Churchmen and the 
whole Church. These two men have 
been taught and trained for seven years 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. 
Francis L. Carrington. Born in Gibral- 
tar, educated at Oxford, with diplo- 
matic experience in Morocco and head- 
masterships in the United States, Dr. 
Carrington when he started this Indian 
work told Bishop Benjamin Kemerer, 
“TY always wanted to do a piece of real 
missionary work.” 

The two men lived at the school for 
two years and then were placed as lay 
readers in charge of missions but re- 
turned to the school one week in every 
month for further teaching. Dispensed 
from Hebrew, Greek and Latin, they 
otherwise completed a full theological 
course and passed the same examina- 
tions as any other candidates, passed 
them better by far, the examining 
chaplains said, than any other candi- 


Bishop B. T. Kemerer of Duluth (center) 
ordains two Indian priests. From left, 
G. A. Wieland, W. K. Boyle, E. G. Barrow, 
S. J. Hedelund, F. L. Carrington. (Below) 


Indian choir led music during service. 


dates they had examined. Both men 
are married. The late Rev. Grafton 
Burke, M.D., long-time missionary to 
Indians in Alaska, would be pleased to 
know that each of these new Indian 
clergy has one of his stoles. 

These are the first Chippewas or- 
dained in fifteen years, and there never 
have been many. The Rev. Edward 


man at right, is George Smith’s father. 

William Hanks’ mother, right, and beyond 

village band, uses mop handle for a baton 
ture. White Earth, populat 


Mem 
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dining-room (left). Mr. Tom Smith, elderly 
oman’s Auxiliary (center) include the Rev. 
prge Smith. (Right) Mr. Hanks, leader of 
‘a clarinetist, who stood just outside the pic- 
at sixty young men to war. 
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Standing on rise of ground, St. Columba’s 
Church, White Earth, for two generations 
has lifted its tower, now a landmark. Gov- 
ernment brought Indians from Gull Lake 
to White Earth in the 60’s. 


Kah-O-Sed, a Canadian Chippewa for 
whom the school is named, was priest 
in charge at White Earth; he served 
in the ministry for more than thirty 
years and translated the Prayer Book 
into Ojibwa. 

St. Columba’s — is 


the “mother 


church” of the Chippewa Indian field, 
moved there in the late ’60’s, nearly 


burned down in 1880 and rebuilt on 
the original walls, which are more than 
two feet thick. Reshingled and painted, 
mostly by Mr. Tom Smith, father of 
the newly ordained man, it stands on 
high ground, its tower a landmark and 
the ringing of its bell a joyful sound to 
Indians for miles around. Mrs. George 
Smith directs the choir. 

Bishop Kemerer has about 2,000 
baptized Chippewas among the 12,000 
who live in this northern Minnesota 
country. Eleven churches and several 
preaching stations are carried on by 
five clergy, of whom four are Indian. 
New places are opening. One of the 
most recent is in a pagan settlement 
called Ponemah, where only one Chris- 
tian family lived and where it had been 
difficult to accomplish anything until a 
group of twenty Indian Church people 
from Red Lake hired a bus and de- 
scended upon the one Christian family. 
They had been prepared and had called 
in their neighbors. The afternoon was 
spent in explaining the Christian faith, 
with occasional hymn singing, Bible 
reading and prayers. They were in- 
vited to ceme again, and Archdeacon 
W. K. Boyle, himself an Indian, has 
added the place to his list for visits. 

The Kah-O-Sed School is religious 
education center for the whole field. 
Clergy and lay teachers trained there 
now meet with 300 children each week 
who are released from school for reli- 
gious instruction. 


Here on a high desert plateau at Fort Stanton, N. M., nearly 300 tubercular seamen are being cared for at the U. S. Marine Hospital. 


SEAMEN RECUPERATE AT NEW MEXICO MARINE HOSPITAL 


UT AT SEA today American sailors and merchant 

seamen are standing watch—on the lookout for lurk- 
ing enemy submarines or warships. Some are thinking 
of their homes, others are wondering how they'll react 
under gun fire, while still others may be planning gay 
times in the next port. 

All these men who “go down to the sea in ships” will 
be looking on their return for a place to stay which spells 
safety, companionship and interesting activities. And for 
them the Church today is rendering a splendid service, 
for at fifteen points along the American coastline there 
are Church Institutes affiliated with the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of America, all offering a hearty welcome to 
these men. 

But what about the man who has given many long 
years of his life to the maritime service and now finds 
he is temporarily unable physically to carry on at sea? 


Where can he go? For him and hundreds of other sim- 
ilarly disabled seamen the U. S. Government has several 
special marine*hospitals scattered throughout various 
parts of the country. To these the many Seamen’s 
Church Institutes send chaplains and workers. Among 
them is the Marine Hospital for tubercular seamen at 
Fort Stanton in southeastern New Mexico. 

Its patients are men who have sailed every sea and 
they represent many nationalities—Norwegian, Swedish, 
Finnish, Greek, British, Russian, American. All are liv- 
ing away from the life to which they are accustomed, but 
through the Community House they are finding a com- 
mon meeting ground. The chapel and community house 
have become landmarks in this desolate desert region 


with its mud houses and dearth of green spots. And to. . 


be able to come to the community center and enjoy him- 
self has proved a godsend to many a man. 


& 


From Blue Ocean to Desert Sun 
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Bronco buster (left) shows skill at rodeo 
held for hospital’s benefit. (Below) The 
Rev. William H. Martin, Government 
chaplain, ministers to both patients and per- 
sonnel. (Right) One of the seamen making 
a basket. Several of the patients weave 


rugs, carve woodwork, and sew bead bags 
to help while away the hours. 


Zacchaeus, greedy tax collector of Jericho, climbs sycamore tree (right foreground), to listen to Jesus preach in “No Greater Power.” 


Hollywood Produces Religious Film 


PRODUCER BELIEVES USE WILL AID EVENING SERVICES 


GEe of Hollywood’s most ardent proponents of visual 

education is the Rev. James K. Friedrich, founder 
of Cathedral Films—producers of religious motion pic- 
tures. Photos shown on this page are from the company’s 
latest film “No Greater Power,’ which was released 
recently in the nation’s film capital. 

Believed to be the finest film so far produced in the 

Life of Christ series, “No Greater Power” is the story of 
Zacchaeus, the publican of Jericho, who gave up his 
greedy pursuit of wealth to follow Christ’s teachings. The 
picture is in sound and takes twenty minutes to show. 
The scenario was written by Robert Edmunds and the 
Rey. James K. Friedrich, 
' Mr. Friedrich is a firm advocate of using religious 
films in conjunction with evening services. “When the 
service is arranged so that the film becomes a part of the 
worship,” he says, “there is no doubt but what a greater 
inspiration will be received by all. With the aid of pic- 
tures the Sunday evening service can again become a 
regular part of the Sunday service, with the picture tak- 
ing the place of the sermon. Now that the tire situation 
is becoming more acute, people can be drawn into a 
Sunday evening service provided the Church comes for- 
ward with a program that will command their attention 
and interest.” 

“No Greater Power” is available for rental purposes 
through the Department of Promotion of the National 
Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Zacchaeus chuckles gleefully as he figures taxes due him. 
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Puerto Rico’s beautiful scenery unfolds as 
the road winds through the interior. 


UERTO RICO has the densest 

population in the western hemis- 

phere, even though there are no 

industrial centers and no very 
large cities. Seventy-five per cent of 
the population is rural and the people 
generally are poor. Most of the well- 
to-do gravitate to the cities and prac- 
tically all the government income is 
spent in the cities. The average 
country house costs only from $25 to 
$50, many costing even less. The 
material advantages of these people are 
extremely few and wages are low. Re- 
cently the day wage has been increased 
from 50 cents to 65 cents in some 


Puerto Rican Vigilante 


BY CHARLES BLAYNEY COLMORE 


places. Families usually are large and 
living costs are rising. It is not dif- 
ficult to understand why there should 
be much undernourishment and de- 
ficiency disease when a family of two 
adults and eight to ten children have 
to live on such wages. 

Social opportunities are nil. Their 
houses are so small there is no chance 
for entertainment and there are no 
community centers. The small coun- 
try stores are the only congregating 
places for the young men. Here bad 
rum is sold, and consequent drunken- 
ness and crime are the usual thing. 

Medically the people are sorely in 
need. The doctors all live in the towns, 
and there the hospitals and drug 
stores are located. The people are too 
poor to keep medicines and bandages 
in their homes. When one is injured 
or falls ill the friends carry the sick 
in a hammock to the nearest town; 
otherwise the sick person is apt to die 
in his home from lack of care. Some- 
one once asked me why they don’t have 
a medicine cabinet in their bathrooms 
and my answer was that they don’t 
have bathrooms. There is no sanita- 


Simple country missions such as this, the Chapel of the Transfiguration in Las Rubias, 
are within reach of hundreds of people in the mountains to whom no one else ministers. 


tion, for which reason hookworm and 
consequent anaemia are rife. This re- 
duces the health resistance and makes 
the patient a prey to any communica- 
ble disease. 

Religiously the people in the country ° 
fare very little better. They have not 
been followed from the towns to their 
country homes. We may be glad of 
the fact that the people recognize the 
desirability of having their children 
baptized and most of them are carried 
long distances to the towns for this. 

Twenty-eight years ago the Episco- 
pal Church was working in the cities 
of San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez, and 
that work has been retained and 
strengthened, but when a_ survey 
showed the facts as stated above, the 
determination was made that all new 
work undertaken should be in rural 
districts, with the expectation that in 
time the country people would move 
to the towns and establish their own 
congregations. This policy has been 
continued. Today, out of a total of 
thirty-six stations, nineteen are in the 
country districts. 

Where the Church has been estab- 


The Rev. Donald F. Gowe, M.D., lectures 
to nurses, St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce. 


Irganize Their “Cloob” 


lished there is a noticeable improve- 
ment in all phases of the life of the 
people. In certain cases the wife of a 
clergyman is a registered nurse, and the 
benefits accruing to the people are con- 
siderable. The Church itself supplies 
a meeting place which assists in the 
social life. Where there are small par- 
ish houses they are used for all kinds 
of gatherings. Naturally the sacra- 
ments of the Church bring inestimable 
benefits to the people. A priest living 
among them, as ours do, not merely go- 
ing out once a week or once a month 
from town, makes their life much ful- 
ler and happier. 

It is only fair to say that in very 
recent years the Government has been 
doing a great deal in housing projects 
in certain districts, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service has been most bene- 
ficial. In certain projects there are 
community centers and medical dis- 
pensaries fostered by the Government. 
Near one.of our country missions the 
Government was induced to establish a 
dispensary, and when no one else would 
provide a house, the Church bought 
one, repaired it, and rented it to the 
Government. Today a flourishing 
medical work goes on there. 

At one mission the little parish 


Suffering from anemia caused by hook- 
worm disease, baby comes to St. Luke’s. 
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house, costing less than $250, is called 
“the cloob.” All the young men of the 
community are organized in civilian 
defense and are called vigilantes. They 
have a radio and the members take 
turns listening until 9:30 p.m. to give 
any necessary alarm. They have 
plenty of games and the cloob is a great 
institution in the community. 

The Church owns a farm of 250 
acres at Quebrada Limon, some miles 
out of Ponce. This is a typical coun- 
try mission where no other Christian 
body is working. We always try to as- 
sure ourselves that our work will be 
so far separated from any other as 
not to be in competition. At Quebrada 
Limon we hope soon to establish an 
Agricultural Training School for boys 
of high school age. Puerto Rico will 
always be chiefly dependent on agri- 
culture, but today no one here is train- 
ing young men to be real dirt farmers. 
The Birthday Thank Offering of the 
Church in 1942 is to be devoted to the 
construction of the first building for 
this purpose. 

The rural mission in Puerto Rico 
brings to its community enlightenment, 
order, the truth of God in place of 
superstition, hope and promise for the 
future. 


Coffee-picking is a major occupation in 
practically every section of Puerto Rico. 


Air Raid Interrupts Service 


Bishop Charles Colmore of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands finished confirming 
ninety-four people at All Saints’, Charlotte 
Amalie, V. I., the other evening, and had 
just concluded his sermon when the air raid 
signal blew and out went the lights. There 
was not even a murmur of excitement. The 
closing prayers were said and then the big 
congregation had a hymn-sing in the dark 
until they heard the all-clear. Church school 
begins early in life for the children of this 
parish. Deaconess Grace Smith writes of a 
primary department with more than a hun- 
dred children under seven years old; the 
youngest is 18 months, 


Transportation is slow but steady on the way over mountains to Quebrada Limon, where 
the Episcopal Church plans development of a school to teach farm methods and trades. 
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At Meshed near Afghanistan, Persian Moslems built these 


LAGS of every color are flash- 
ing about the world today. One, 
star-spangled, takes the salute 
of 150 million people. Another, 
bearing the crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick, flies over 
more than 500 million. A young red 
flag shows the hammer and sickle of 
the Soviet Republics to nearly 200 
million. Still another youthful ban- 
ner displays a shining sun on a blue 
field and unites the 458 millions of 
China, Hundreds of others stream 


Arthur Upham Pope and the Iranian Insti- 

tute have taken rare pictures in Iran, such 

as Moslem college at Isfahan, right, 
Meshed, above, and Kazvin, page 25. 
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out on every wind, in every land. 
Flying across all the geographical 
boundaries that limit these national 
emblems is another, rarely seen but of 
vast significance. Surviving all political 
changes and chances, it recognizes no 
frontiers and claims the spiritual al- 
legiance of more than 250 million, a 
green flag with an ominous crescent 3 
moon, the symbol of Islam. ES 
For thirteen: centuries Islam has p 
been a taunt, a gadfly, to Christians. 
Often it has triumphed not because it 
was strong but because Christianity 
had been weakened by a false emphasis 
on temporal power or a fruitless con- 
cern with internal controversy. The 
conquest of Islam is one of the greatest 
unfinished chapters of the Church’s 
Mission, and is hardly begun. People 
who have seen Marie Hobart’s mystery © 
play, Conquering and to Conquer, re- 
call the tragic scene when the Church 
approaches Arabia, and Arabia, scorn- 
fully turning away, repudiates it, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Shall the Galilean indeed prevail? 
No, the sword alone is the key of 
heaven and hell.” 
The story of what Christianity has 
already attempted and accomplished in 
this field has just been told by the Rev. 


claims 250 Million 


DISON TELLS STORY OF MOSLEMS 


Dr. J. Thayer Addison in his new 
book, The Christian Approach to the 
Moslem. Now vice-president of the 
National Council, Dr. Addison wrote 
the book while he was professor of the 
history of religion and missions in the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With the long perspec- 
tive which this field of study gives him, 
he is by no means overwhelmed or de- 
pressed by the slow progress of the 
past or the magnitude of the task 
ahead. “Since Islam,” he says, ‘“‘never 
proves in practice a preparation for 
Christianity, but rather the most baf- 
fling obstacle to its spread, the mission- 
ary task of the future promises to be 
more difficult than ever. Yet the 
achievements of the past give good 
ground for facing that future with un- 
‘diminished hope.” 

History has never been more com- 
plex than,in Europe through the Mid- 
dle Ages. Twelve centuries, from the 
seventh through the eighteenth, dur- 
ing which Islam developed into a 
world-wide fraternity of power and 
prestige, are compressed in this book 
into 78 pages, for background, and 
then Dr. Addison turns to the modern 
age, writing of missionary work in so- 
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called Moslem countries and in other 
regions where Islam is prominent. 

The present state of warfare over so 
many of these fields lends a particular 
timeliness to the book. In the Nether- 
lands Indies and Malaya, in Palestine 
and northern India and China, the 
claims of Islam are impressive. In the 
southern Philippines it was the Mos- 
lems who continued fighting Spain for 
centuries after they were supposed to 
be subdued. 

Aid to British Missions also touches 
many Moslem areas. In Negro Africa, 
where Islam has been at work for 
nearly a thousand years, the British 
Universities Mission to Central Africa, 
less than a century old, is making 
headway. In China the Chinese as- 
sistant bishop of , Eastern Szechuan 
came from a staunch Moslem family. 
British missions in the Church of India, 
especially in the North, are constantly 
working among Moslems. The Rev. 
Malcolm Goldsmith, who died recently 
at the age of 92, spent sixty-five years 
among them. In Palestine the Anglican 
bishop has on his staff clergy who were 


Moslems, and so has the bishop in con- 
servative Iran or Persia, long a Mos- 


lem stronghold. Cairo is an old center 


Most Egyptian desert police are Moslems. 
(Monkemeyer Photo) 


of study and work for winning Islam. 

The Episcopal Church touches few 
Mohammedan centers. Only at Zam- 
boanga in the Philippines, in a few 
country schools of the Liberia hinter- 
land, and in western China, have there 
been two or three missionaries giving 
their time to this work. 

The approach to Moslems _ has 
changed radically since the earlier days 
of Christian activity. Endless argu- 
ment, which appealed to the Moslem 
mind as a most enjoyable occupation, 
was used by most of the missionary 
pioneers, and as the arguments were 
often based on a mutual misunder- 
standing of each side’s point of view, 
it was not always profitable. With all 
the changes modern life has brought to 


’ the Moslem world, no change is' more 
‘hopeful than the new approach, with a 


wiser use of pedagogy and psychology, 
and a loving determination to win not 
only the Moslem mind but the whole 
man. 

What the past reveals and what the 
present has to offer, Dr. Addison says, 
will help us “to approach with more 
realism, more intelligence, and more 
enthusiasm one of the great tasks 
which God has set before His Church, 
the conversion of the Moslem world.” 


Moslem street scenes in conservative places 

such as Kazvin in northern Iran, show a 

mixture of veiled women, some men in 
robes, and others in modern clothes. 
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One of the older girls at the Children’s 
Cottages in Sayville, L. I., finds more inter- 
esting and exciting reading -among the 
volumes on the boys’ bookshelves. (Right) 


Fishing is an ever-inviting pastime for 

these healthy young lads who spend much 

of their free time “angling” in the stream 
near the Children’s Cottages. 


NNE and Bill Walker’s parents, if 
they were alive today, would be 
proud of their two children. For Bill 
has just graduated with honors from 
William and Mary College and Anne is 
entering the University of Illinois in 
the fall. This brother and sister lost 
their parents in a train wreck when 
they were very young, but the tragedy 
did not interfere with their enjoying 
a happy childhood and good school- 
ing. y 
After the accident, when friends 
learned there were no near relatives, 
they reported the youngsters’ plight to 
the Church Charity Foundation in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. For nearly ninety 
years this institution (among its 
many other welfare activities) has been 
caring for orphaned and dependent 
children, and soon a place was found 
there for Bill and Anne. 
Since 1926 the Foundation has 
housed its orphaned charges in two 
children’s cottages at Sayville, Long 
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“Alert” Unfeared B 


SAYVILLE, LI, YOUNGSTERS TRAINI 


Island, near the healthful ocean air. 
Here, in these cottages—one for twenty 
girls and the other for twenty boys— 
Anne and Bill spent most of their 
childhood and young adult years. Dur- 
ing the week they made friends with 
the children whom they met in the 
town’s public schools and then on Sun- 
days they attended St. Ann’s Episco- 
pal Church just across the road. Most 
of the children in the cottages came 
from Episcopal families and all were 
from the Diocese of Long Island. 
The word “orphan” is taboo at the 
cottages and there is no feeling among 
the residents that they differ in home 
surroundings or in the way they dress 
from the youngsters with whom they 
rub shoulders daily’ inthe. village. 
Some of those who have one parent liv- 
ing spend only a few years and then 
return to a reestablished home, usually 
with a new father or mother. But 
those who have neither father nor moth- 
er grow up under intelligent and af- 


fectionate care and as they become 
“alumni” keep in touch as much as 
possible with the only home they have 
ever known. 

When the Church Charity Founda- 
tion was organized in 1851, by promi- 
nent clergy and laymen in Brooklyn, 
the charter called for the establishment 
of five distinct charities. The second 
on the list was a home for dependent 
children, and in 1853 a house was 
rented next door to the elderly parish- 
ioners who constituted the first charity. 
Three years later this “Asylum for 
Orphans” housed twenty-six children. 
Still later they were given the entire 
floor of a Home for the Aged which had 
been built a year before the Civil War. 
But in 1916 this building, then hous- 
ing 100 little folk, burned down. 

In a way this fire, in which no lives 
were lost, was a blessing. For at this 
time the philosophy of child care was 
undergoing a drastic change. The 
word “‘orphanage” was beginning to be 
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hildren’s Cottage Tots 


REPORT TO “BUDDIES” IN AIR RAID 


considered obsolete and _ institutional 
life was giving way to the cottage or 
family system. In 1926, in line with 
these progressive changes, the cottages 
in Sayville were completed. 

Sister Lucy, of the Sisterhood of St. 
John the Evangelist, became superin- 
tendent a year and a half ago after 
fourteen years’ experience working 
with children at St. Ann’s in Arlington 
Heights, Mass. A native of England, 
Sister Lucy lived there during World 
War I and worked in a munitions fac- 
tory. Asa result of this experience she 
is Seeing to it that the children are get- 
ting first-rate air raid drill training. 


To be fully rehearsed the youngsters 
go to bed before the “alert” sounds, 
then get up, dress, pack their belong- 
ings, and report to their “buddies” in 
the large basement workshop in the 
Boys’ Cottage. This drill has been re- 
duced in time to only two minutes. 
Next they run across the large open 
yard in deployed formation to their 
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refuge in the basement of St. Ann’s 
Church where the Rev. Joseph H. 
Bond, rector, heads a committee desig- 
nated as their guardians in case of a 
real air raid. 

Children can stay at the Cottages 
until they finish high school and then 
are encouraged and helped to go 
through college if they so desire and if 
they have the proper qualifications. 
Some who have graduated from high 
school with honors have been helped to 
secure scholarships and have earned 
the remaining college expenses them- 
selves. Other young persons not wish- 
ing to continue their education are as- 
sisted in finding jobs in line with their 
abilities. 

Thus is the Foundation, through the 
Children’s Cottages, caring for the 
young folk committed to its care. It 
hopes someday to build a cottage for 
boys and girls under six years of age. 
But this is a dream for the post-war 
future. 


A young ship designer (above) shows 
admirers the boat he has built in the Cot- 
tages’ workshop where the boys model and 
carve. (Left) Sister Lucy, superintendent 
of the Children’s Cottages, reads a bed- 
time story to her young charges before a 
cheerful open fire. She worked in an 
English munitions factory in World War I. 
(Roy Perry Photos) 


Residents of the village of Kenilworth, 
Ill., have long been accustomed to the music 
of the “singing tower” of the Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Comforter. But now 
the church also has its chimes rung to an- 
nounce the arrival of a new baby in the 
community. And the tune selected to 
spread the news of the birth is Brahms’ 
“Cradle Song.’ The Kenilworth church is 
the burial place of Eugene Field, famed as 
the ‘children’s poet.” 

* * * 

Clergymen in Mamaroneck, N. Y., have 
organized themselves into a bowling team 
known as the “Holy Rollers,” and are mak- 
ing regular use of the alleys in the parish 
house of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church 
there. The parish house has been made into 
a center of community activities seven days 
a week by its rector, the Rev. Frank D. Gif- 
ford. 

* * * 

St. John’s Episcopal Church, East Hart- 
ford, Conn., has quartered 150 officers and 
enlisted men in its parish house, and Christ 
Church, Stratford, Conn., has 45 officers of 
the Army Air Corps quartered in its parish 
house. 
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Chaplain RK, 


Hritieh Mera, 


Meiffer, Camp Wheeler, Georgin, administers Poly Communion to 
(drmy Aly Corps Photo.) 


Chaplains Render Varied Services 


Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
routine reliious duties Unele Sam's 
Army chaplains carry on, but few know 
about the multitudinous little helpful 
acs each one performs daily for the nie 
Lion's soldiers, 

Take Chaplain Robert Ff. Pleitfer, 
for example, Chaplain of the Mleventh 
Infantey ‘Training Battalion at Camp 
Wheeler in Georgia, be does everything 
from conducting veligious services to 
mailing the boys’ packages and cash 
ing their money ordera, Th one day, 
perhaps, he'll write to Bills folks to 
tell them not to worry about thelr son 

he's really petting along fine, Then 
he hears of a boy's wife who is expect 
Ing a baby and the husband’s Army 


pay ty not suffielent to carry his family 
(hrough--Chaplain Pfeiffer notifies the 
Red Crosa at once, Private Blank ts 
in the hospital and is worrying about 
(he clothes and shoes he left in’ his 
locker, so the Chaplain phones the first 
sergeant to ask him to take care of the 
matter, “Sig”? wants to write to his 
“pen pal’? but never has written to a 
girl belore and needs a little help in 
potting started, 

And so it poes all through the day, 
Chaplain Pfeiffer says he doesn’t know 
whether he has saved any souls as yet, 
but he does know that the men are 
grateful for bis interest in them, and 
he is trying to show them that Chris. 
tlanily means good will and service, 


Norton Memorial, Louisville, Has Blood Bank 


A few daya alter the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, members of the 
Ainerioan Legion in Loutaville, Ky, 
decided to establish a blood plasma 
bank for civillan use, One of the two 
blood banks is at the John N, Norton 
Memorial Tofirmary which, sponsored 
hy the Episcopal Church, has for fifty: 
seven years been serving persons of all 
faiths, 

One day each week Dr, Bunice §, 
Greenwood, pathologist at the Tntinn 


ak 


ary, and several technician students at 
Norton, go to the State Penttentiary at 
La Grange, Ky, to take blood from vol. 
unteer donors at the prison, ‘They 
averige about twenty donors a diy, 
‘The blood then is brought back to the 
Infirmary and is processed and drawn 
off in the laboratory, 

According to Dr, Greenwood there 
is not al present a sulficient reserve of 
blood plasma in Louisville to care for 
even minor disasters, Tt is the aim of 


the bank to build up a reserve of at 
least 1,000 pints of plasma, Fifty pints 
already have been pooled as an emer- 
peney safeguard in the bank in the 
Norton Infirmary. This will keep from 
six months to a year, 

Founded in 1881 by a group of 
young women from St. Paul’s Church 
in Louisville, the Infirmary was opened 
for the care of patients in January, 
1886, Soon after its opening a School 
of Nursing was established—the sec- 
ond school of nursing in the South. 

‘Voday the Infirmary has a well or- 
ganized medical staff and is fully 
equipped to render the most modern 
medical, surgical and maternity care, 
A memorial chapel, located on the first 
floor of the hospital, is used daily. Tn 
1941 the Infirmary attracted national 
altention because of its suecessful care 
of the Lashley quadruplets. When they 
were « week old these four babies, 
three girls and one boy, were brought 
to Norton and here they remained for 
six months, Only hospital in the city 
to have an Incubator Room, Norton 
cared for the “quads” and they left 
there strong, healthy babies, 


Among the eight persons to whom Colum- 
bia University this year has awarded its 
medal tor distinguished service is Miss Alice 
Gregg, on the stall of the diocese of Anking, 
Ching, since 1916, and in recent years a sec- 
vetury for religious education in the Chinese 
Chureh, ‘Two other Episcopal Church peo 
ple to receive the medals are George Raimes 
Reach, lawyer, of Montelair, N. J., and Ly- 
man Rhoades, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York, 


Blood being taken from one of the pris- 
oners at Penitentiary at La Grange, Ky. 


United Nations Prayer 

Mr. Angus Hibbard, well-known 

Chicago layman, suggests the following 
as a United Nations Prayer: 

O God, Creator and Preserver of 
all mankind, direct and sanctify the 
United Nations of the world in the 
cause of righteousness. Grant that 
they, in the ways of thy law, may 
establish and maintain for all peo- 
ple freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear. 
Shed the light of thy truth upon all 
enemies of freedom that they may 
be released from bondage and be led 
into the ways of peace. Amen. 


Two-thirds of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence were members of the 
Church of England and six of them were 
either sons or grandsons of Anglican clergy- 
men. 


Churchill's Name > 
in English Prayer Book 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill’s name 

has appeared in newspapers and _ books 


throughout the world in recent years. Few 
persons realize, however, that his name also 


“is included within the covers of many Eng- 


lish Prayer Books. But those who possess 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer is- 
sued between 1910 and 1925 will find Mr. 
Churchill’s name there in large letters. This 
was because he was Home Secretary when 
George V ascended the throne and as such 
he had to countersign the Royal Warrant 
commanding “certain Forms of Prayer and 
Service” to be “annexed to the Book of 
Common Prayer and Liturgy of the Church 
of England.” 


The great thing in the. world is not 
so much where we stand, as in what 
direction we are moving.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 


—Booklets 


to give away to those 
friends who ask questions 
of you about the Church 


Don’t you often wish you had a little booklet on hand to give—or 
lend—to a friend of yours who is genuinely seeking to find an answer 
to certain questions about the Church? The series of booklets listed 
below will nine times out of ten answer those questions. Order a supply 
today so as to have them on hand for future questioners.. And perhaps 
you may want to refresh your own mind on these subjects and will 
peek into the booklets before you give them away! 


Bishop Wilson’s “OUTLINE SERIES” 


An Outline History of the Episcopal Church 
What a Churchman Ought to Know 
An Outline of the Christian Sacraments 
An Outline of the English Reformation 
An Outline of Christian Symbolism 
An Outline of Personal Prayer 

An Outline of the Prayer Book 


An Outline of the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha 


An Outline of the New Testament 
An Outline of the Christian Year 


35 cents each; $3.50 a dozen 


(may be assorted) 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO., 14 East 41st St. NEW YORK 
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MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CHURCH GROUP 


NOW! A money-making Bonus-Profit plan for 
your Circle, Club, Missionary Society, or other 
church group! Sell remarkable, time-proved 
4-GALLON CLEANER for rugs, fabrics, car 
upholstery, etc., to your friends and neighbors; 
earn quick, easy Bonus-Profits for your treas- 
ury. Get full details immediately. You will be 
delighted with this dignified, resultful way to 
make worthwhile money for your church, 
4-GALLON CLEANER is especially recom- 
mended for oriental and domestic rugs, carpets, 
stair carpets; is preferred and used exclusively 
by many leading rug and drapery firms, hotels, 
institutions, car dealers. Write today ... send 
25c for regular 50c-size package. 4-GALLON 
CLEANER is a product of A. K. Avakian, Chi- 
cago, of Avakian Bros., Tabriz, Persia. . . inter- 
nationally known exporters of Persian rugs. 


Distributed by 


ADE-O-MATIC COMPANY 
Wrigley Bldg. (Dept. D) Chicago, Ill. 


He’s Young-and Hopeful Today | 


A grand boy! Think how his whole future life 
will be influenced as he regularly receives a 
check from the American Bible Society! The 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreement 
has never failed in 100 years to pay its holders 
the agreed upon return. And when you guard 
and influence this young man through the 
years, isn’t it a stirring thought to realize that — 
you are taking part in the-increasingly impor- 
tant work of making the Holy Bible more 
widely available throughout the world? Let 
us send you “A Gift That Lives”—a booklet 
that tells how this Plan will work for you! 
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SCHOOLS 


ALL SAINTS’ 
EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


me A small Church school for girls offering 
: four years of high school (specializing in col- 
lege preparatory) and two years of college. 
Emphasis on thorough work. 
Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 


Arts — Mild Climate — Outdoor Sports 
Address: 


The REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


“The Church School Educates for 
Christian Citizenship.” 
on the 


St. flary’s Ball =... 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 
Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


, 
ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 

An excellently located, well-equipped midwest- 
ern Cathedral School. 57 years educating girls 
for Christian living. Fully accredited, college 
preparatory. Character emphasized, study hab- 
its established, individual ability recognized. 
Tuition Reasonable. Catalogue. 

Miss Evangeline Lewis, M.A., Principal 


MARGARET HALL 
Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700. 
For Catalog and View Folder, Address: 


Mother Rachel, O.S.A., Box F, Versailles, Ky. 


KEM PER HALL Keroshs, 


Church School for girls, distinguished for the 
record of its alumnae. Modern plan of edu- 
cation—prepares for all colleges. Accredited. 
Unusual opportunities in Art, Music, Domes- 
tic Science, and Dramatics. Complete sports 
program. Also well organized Junior School. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary 
Catalog on request. Address Box F. 


Bishop Whipple’s Famous Church School 


ST. MARY’S HALL 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
77th Year 
Ages 12-19. Fully accredited, offering thor- 
ough college preparation and general courses. 
Fifth year. 


Margaret Robertson, M.A., Headmistress 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


DAVENPORT, IOWA (Est. 1884) 


Broad academic program. Music. Arts. Type- 
writing. Sports. Individualized Instruction. 
Primary Grades through High School. Zest- 
ful living that cultivates physical, mental and 
spiritual resources. Moderate tuition. Three 
_hours from Chicago. Write for Catalog, Box F. 
Under direction of SISTERS OF ST. MARY 


Royal Altar Ornaments Here 


The silver altar ornaments from the 
Chapel Royal in Savoy, London, have 
been entrusted to the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York City 
for the duration of the war. Originally 
brought to this country for exhibition 
at the World’s Fair, it has been thought 
best not to return them to England at 
the present time because of the haz- 
ards of wartime shipping. The altar 
ornaments were presented by Sir Ger- 
ald Campbell, British Minister in 
Washington, and were received of- 
ficially by Bishop William T. Manning 
of New York. 
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The business manager of the telephone 
company, John Cogswell, the plant patholo- 
gist of a research farm, Robert White- 
Stevens, and a member of the R C A staff, 
William Hannah, all three serve as lay read- 
ers for Grace Church, Riverhead, Long 
Island, N. Y., where the Rev. C. W. Mac- 
Lean is rector. The three laymen are each 
six feet tall or over. 


Plow Now! FOR YOUR CHURCH 


to profit through the sale of Ashby 


1943 Church Kalendars 


Circular on request--Sample copy 
postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 


ASHBY COMPANY * BOX 1560 = ERIE, PA. 


itr: 


Money for Your Treasury 
Over 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by members of Sunday 
schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They 
enable you to earn money for your treas- 
ury and make friends for your organi- 
zation. 


Sample Free to Official 
Sangamon Mills—Est. 1915—Cohoes, N. Y. 


Episcopal schools and hospitals in the 
Philippines have done a great deal toward in- 
creasing the native population’s loyalty to the 
United States, says the Rev. Sidney Wad- 
dington, missionary priest at Baguio for ten 
years, and now in this country on furlough. 
“More than three-fourths of General Mac- 
Arthur’s'men are Filipinos,” he points out. 
“They appreciate what we have done for 
them and we are being repaid a thousand- 
fold for our interest in their welfare. The 
work of the Church among the natives has 
been a great factor in developing this feel- 
ing.” 


* * * 


Bequests to Church institutions serve as a 
lasting memorial to the benefactors and 
through the years furnish necessities and 
comforts to hundreds of grateful recipients. 
One such bequest for $5,000, made in 1900 
by the late Mrs. Elizabeth C. Judd of Wil- 
mington, Del., endowed a bed at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York City. A recent letter 
from a patient there states that the privileges 
of the Judd Bed included three weeks’ board t 
at the hospital, all medications, plus a thy- 2 
roid operation. 


Me ace ke 


In a location not mentioned but some- 
where among troops on active duty and 
within an airplane’s flight from Jerusalem, 
Bishop Graham Brown, Anglican Bishop in 
Jerusalem, recently held a service at which 
208 officers and men were confirmed. They 
had been prepared by their chaplains. 


Ko kOe 


Edith Brown is an English physician work- 
ing at Ludhiana, in western India, who has 
been head of a woman’s medical college for 
fifty years. Every province of India now 
has women trained by her, including 400 
physicians and some 1,600 nurses and trained 
attendants. 


alee a ee 
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SOUND 
SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
LITERATURE <. 


For All Age Groups — 


Quarterlies for 
both teacher and 
classes and papers 
for weekly distribu- 
tion. These recognize 
Christ in types and \ 
prophecy all through \ 
the Old Testament and 
recognize Him as the An- 
titype all through the New 
Testament. 


FREE Sample Pack on Application. 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS, Cleveland, 0. 
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The Army and Navy Commission 
Fund for the Church’s work with the 
armed forces has passed the $400,000 
mark according to Bishop Henry K. 
Sherrill. 

Already the commission has done 
something of a staggering piece of 
work. More than 100,000 copies of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Prayer Book 
prepared by the commission have been 
distributed; 72,000 copies of Forward 
Movement literature; 22,000 copies of 


Working every Monday evening since last 
May, the ten members of the “Exercise 
Club” at St. Paul’s Church in Hudson, Wis., 
have given more than $1,000 worth of labor 
and have repaired and improved their entire 
church. Among the ten are the rector, war- 
dens, vestrymen, lay reader, a choir singer 
and the leaders of some of the church or- 
ganizations. 

* * * 

Mouth organs supply the only instru- 
mental music in one of Bishop Hall’s 
churches in free China, in the care of a 
young Chinese priest. This young man— 
the Bishop does not name him—is respon- 
sible for the only Christian teaching among 
the students of two Chinese universities 
refugeeing in free China. His books have 
been provided by the S.P.C.K. 


my Nowy Fund Pence: ‘$400, 000 Mark 


the folder on the Holy Communion; 
11,500 identification cards. The com- 
mission has delivered ninety-five port- 
able altars to chaplains. 

At present, the commission is paying 
the pension premiums for 138 chap- 
lains, aggregating about $2,500 month- 
ly. One hundred chaplains are being 
provided with much needed discretion- 
ary funds, averaging $1,400 monthly. 
These figures, Bishop Sherrill said, will 
mount rapidly as war goes on, 


Bishop Middleton S. Barnwell of Georgia 
recently dedicated the Juliette Low Museum 
at the regional Conference of the Girl Scouts 
held in Savannah. The ceremonies were held 
under the same oak tree and on the same 
historic ground where the late Mrs. Low 
founded the movement now known through- 
out the world as the Girl Scouts. Mrs. Low 
was a native of Savannah and a communi- 
cant of Christ Church. 

* * 2 

A new center for Episcopal student work 
at Northwestern University in Evanston, IIL, 
has been opened. Formerly a private resi- 
dence, the center will serve as a meeting 
place for more than 500 Episcopal students 
attending the University and will be open 
at all times for students’ social, educational 
and religious activities. 


LYBISTMAS 
LAKUS 
gee ENTRA CASH 


ehigious 


SAMPLE BOX ON APPROVAL 


Greeting cards are great morale builders. 
Let us cheer the men in the service this year 
and others with religious cards that revere 
the true Christmas. Represent our Big Line 
of Box Assortments and make largest profits 
by giving greater values of our Scripture 
Text Christmas and Everyday Assortments; 
Christmas and Everyday Wrappings; 50 
for $1, 50 for $1.25, and 25 for $1 lines 
with name impri nted. Be sure to carry our 
BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, for there 

is a growing demand torthese and ourother 
religious items, Full information sent with large $1 box on 
approval. Send no money. Rush request today. Churches and 
clubs use this opportunity to raise money ne oe Na ik 
LAWRENCE E, STROBEL & CO., 


257 So. Spring St, Los Angeles, Cal., or 111 E. 5th st. Cia: Ohio 


FOLDING TABLES 


Light weight but aeards: sa! 
handled even by ladies. Stack 
and stored in small space. Low- 
est prices — one year to A ath 
Illustrated Catalog FREE, 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
4 Church St. Colfax, Iowa 


Distinguished, individual de- 
signs for every purse and 
purpose. 

Send wording and size for 
FREE SKETCH and quota- 
tion — no obligation. 
Illustrated booklet on request. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO. 


36 E. 22nd St., N.Y.C. = 


++ SHRINE MONT +b Vacations—May-October 
for clergy, laity, families and friends. In Alle- 
ghenies, west of Washington by Greyhound Bus 
and auto, Grounds of rare mountain beauty; min- 
eral springs. many recreations; modern lodges, 
Coal es central refectory and social halls; per- 
etual trust of the Churc The Heart of Shrine 
ont is the Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion. Rate—as low as $15 a week for excellent 
board, gncdern log ing. and service. Prospectus. 
Rev. E. L. ward, M.D., Director, Shrine 
Mont, Oueaee | Syrian Va. 


| BRUGLER HOUSE _ 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a smal] 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


OLDING CHAIR 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs, Full 
Upholstered Seat and Form.-Fitting Back. 
Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. $19.50 dz. 


REDINGTON COMPANY 
Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


BIG MONEY for YOU 


*& Selling LARGEST Ohristmas Card Line in America. 
Easy to sell everybody new Religious Box Assortments 
and exquisite Super Quality De Luxe imprint Cards 
with Personal Name Imprint. Exclusive designs, rich, 
embossed, colorful. Beats all competition. No experience 
needed. WRITE NOW for 48 FREE Christmas Card 
Samples and start taking orders during spare time. 


THE PROCESS CORP., 1956-H South Troy St., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOLS 


ST. EDMUND’S 


Program of student work on campus develops 
sense of responsibility, initiative, 
Preparation meets high standards. 
ful Berkshire climate, 


Episcopalian, 
Health- 
Dramatics, school 
aper, glee club, All sports, excellent skiing, 
Benen camp in Vermont. Catalog. 

REV. H. BOARDMAN JONES 


Box F Stockbridge, Mass. 


St. Christopher's 
Church Boarding and Day School for Boys 
Campus 


Preparation for College and Life. 
of Thirty Acres. For Catalog, address; 


THE REV. JOHN PAGE WILLIAMS, 
Headmaster 


Box 19 Richmond, Virginia 


BRECK SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
(Episcopal) An accredited College Preparatory 
Day and Boarding School, Grades 1 through 8 


and High School, Christian Education paramount, 


issue. Small classes. Boys taught how to study. 
20 athletic sports, 22 activities. No extra charge 
for horseback riding, crew, choir, band, etc. Sum- 
mer camp, Tuition. Day School, $200, $240, $295; 
Boarding, $595, $680. 


CHESTER H. DESROCHERS, Headmaster 
2477 Como Ave. W., St. Paul, Minn. 


PATTERSON SCHOOL 
Legerwood, North Carolina 


Episcopal School for boys on 1,300 acre estate 
in Blue Ridge Mountains of Western North 


Carolina. Accredited Junior High and High 
School. College Preparatory. Industrial Arts, 
Mechanical Drawing, Typing. Spiritual tr ain 
ing emphasized, Self-help plan. Tuition, $360 
plus duties. Write George F, Wiese, ‘Supt. 


FRANKLIN and MARSHALL 
ACADEMY 


155th Year 
A Widely Recognized Moderately Priced 
Preparatory School 
Entered 56 boys in 22 colleges last year. Acs 
celerated courses for able students. Standard 
courses in First Aid and Life Saving. Sports 
for all boys. Junior school. 
E. M. Hartman, Principal, Box F, Lancaster, Pa, 


“At the Nation’s In present emergency your 
” oy trained. for responsible 

Shrine leadegahio, Ms ollege Prep. and 

All. modern fireproof 

sas iver 500 graduates now 


officers in, U.S. Service. Small 
individualized classes. All 
sports, Motorized Field Artil- 
Rone Infantry, wee Sr. 


C, Band. Highest Govt. 
tating, vier Catalog address: 
M, Wayne, Pa. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
REAL WESTERN LIFE 
plus 
Complete Educational Program 
and 
Excellent Cultural Opportunities 
A modern school for boys, rich in tradition 


and operated by the Date pa Church, Rid- 
ing, horsemanship, outdoor activities plus the 


highest standards in scholastic and social 


training. Boys may enter at any time and 
for any part of the year. 


Write for illustrated folder and full detaila, 
S BAR H RANCH 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
P. O. Box 856 Laramie, Wyoming 
THOMAS M. TEMPLE, Headmaster 
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SCHOOLS 


Lf 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Accredited Church College for Negro Youth. 

Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 

Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF THE PACIFIC 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


Shattuck Schonl 


Founded 1860 


An Episcopal Church Military School, fully 
accredited, preparing boys for all colleges, 
universities, government academies. Small 
classes. Fourteen sports, including golf, swim- 
ming, riding, trapshooting. Grades 7 through 
12, R.O.T,C. Catalog and View Book. 


Donald Henning, D.D., Rector, Faribault, Minn. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


A Church preparatory school for boys amid 
healthful and wholesome surroundings. Ideal 
location on a large tract on the Rappahannock 
River. Outdoor sports, including boating and 
sailing. High standards of scholarship, health 
and character. George L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D 
Headmaster. For catalogue, address: 


The Registrar, CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 
Christchurch, Virginia. 


” 


@®STUART HALLe 


99th Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best 
in Southern tradition and culture. Effective prepa- 
ration for College Entrance Boards and for col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General Course for 
Non-College Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sepa- 
rate lower school. Courses for high school grad- 
uates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 2 
years’ Secretarial. Modern Academic building, 
gymnasium, tiled swimming pool. Sports. Riding 
the year ’round. For booklet, address Miss Ophelia 
‘S. T. Carr, Principal, Box J-F, Staunton, Va. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 
(School. for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 
A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of Christian education, 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B,.D., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


THE TEACHERS OF THE CHILDREN oF Gop 
Conduct Religious Schools for Children 
Specific and definite training in religious attitudes 
combined with the best secular and academic in- 
Struction available is offered in these all-year 
round schools. Nursery School through Junior 
‘College. For information address: 

The Mother Superior, 


THE ABBIE LOVELAND TULLER SCHOOLS 
‘Providence, R. I. Barnstable, Mass. Fairfield, Conn. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Complete three-year course. 
Class enters September 28 


APPLY—DIRECTOR OF NURSING 


“ht Runs In Family” and Other Books — 


A humorous yet serious treatment of the 
many problems which confront the American 
family today—such problems as radios, lip- 
stick, staying out late at night, military serv- 
ice—is presented in Jt Runs in the Family by 
James Lee Ellenwood (Scribner’s, New York, 
$2.00). While the book doesn’t deal directly 
with religion, no doubt there would be much 
more religion in the average home if Mr. 
Ellenwood’s philosophy on rearing a family 
were followed. Someone says the book is 
good for everyone from grandma to the kids, 
and it is. 

Rea ack 

Putting Our House in Order—Longmans, 
$1.25. A little book planned almost prophet- 
ically, before the fateful decision of Septem- 
ber 1939, indicating that “Unless the Church 
of England is prepared energetically to set 
its own house in order, it will not only lose, 
in a critical hour, an opportunity for leader- 
ship, it will also experience the impoverish- 
ment of spirit which follows a great re- 
fusal.” 

It was decided “not to disclose the author- 
ship” of the book, but it is written by num- 
bers of bishops and clergy of the English 
Church, members of the legal profession. 

The basic theme is relevant to every 
Churchman, at home or abroad: “The 
Church must adapt its organization to 
changes in social structure or else become 
increasingly irrelevant and out of touch. It 
cannot sustain a claim to be a supernatural 
society if its social ethics and economic 
practice are judged both inside and outside 
of the Church to be sub-worldly.” 


It will be a convenience to editors and 
readers when the word “Anglican” comes 


into more familiar use to describe that part — 


of the Christian Church which has come 
down from Jerusalem through the earliest 
British bishops and has spread about the 
world. The Expansion of the Anglican 
Communion, a new book by the Rev. John 
Higgins (Cloister Press, Louisville, Ky., 248 
pages, $2), tells the story following the 


Church to every continent and presenting a 


the most notable events and persons of the 
Anglican Communion’s history in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. 


Pe eer 


“What we most need in American life is 
more and better Christians,” says Richard L. 
Ownbey author of Evangelism in Christian 
Education (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 60c). “We 
cannot multiply Christians without Christian 
education. Education cannot be Christian 
without evangelism. We are accustomed to 
think of evangelism as having to do wholly 
with individuals—making converts of them. 
Too often we have forgotten that the process 
should be extended to the institutions under 
which we live.” 


ee: ee 2 


by Theresa 
John C. 


Gabriel and the 
Townsend (Philadelphia, 


Angels 
The 


Winston Co., $2), is the interesting story — 


of a clergyman and his loyal young son 
which makes refreshing reading during these 
war days. It is a first choice for church and 
Sunday school libraries. 


foreign universities. 


states and 10 foreign countries. 


4 Leighton Hall 


Carleton College 


NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 


Donatp J. CowLtno, President 


Recognized by the Episcopal Church in the North- 
west as a college affiliated with the Church, 


a faculty of over seventy teachers trained in the best American and 
Carleton’s student body of over 800 students came the past year from 30 


For information address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Carleton is a coeducational liberal arts college with 


Northfield, Minnesota 
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They Train Workers ior whe Church 


Ep. Note: Following are the train- 
ing centers for the-Church’s clergy, for 
women workers and for Negro youth. 
All are doing an important task for the 
Church. 


AMERICAN CHURCH INSTITUTE 
FOR NEGROES 


Bishop Payne Divinity School, Peters- 
burg, Va. Est. 1878. Dean, the Very 
Rev. R. A. Goodwin. 

The Calhoun School, Calhoun, Ala. 
Est. 1892. High school trades. Principal, 
William L. McDavid. 

Fort Valley College Center, Fort Val- 
ley, Ga. Director, the Rev. John H. 
Brown, D.D. 

Gailor Industrial School, Mason, Tenn. 
Principal, George E. Loder, Ph.D. 

Gaudet Normal and Industrial School, 
New Orleans, La. Principal, William E. 
Clark. 

The Okolona Industrial School, Oko- 
lona, Miss. Est. 1902. High school, jun- 
ior college, teacher-training, vocational. 
Principal, the Rev. Richard T. Middle- 
ton. 

St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Est. 1868. Four-year college. President, 
the Rev. Edgar H. Goold. 

St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, 
Lawrenceville, Va. Principal, the Rev. 
J. Alvin Russell, LL.D. 

Voorhees Normal and_ Industrial 
School, Denmark, S. C. Est. 1897. High 
school, junior college. Principal, J. E. 
Blanton. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. President, the Bishop of Con- 
necticut. 

Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio. Divinity 
School of Kenyon College. Est. 1824. 
President, Gordon Keith Chalmers, 
Ph.D. 


Church Divinity. School of the Pa- 
cific, Berkeley, Calif. Est. 1893. Dean, 
the Rev. Henry H. Shires, D.D. 

Divinity School in Philadelphia. Dean, 
the Very Rey. Allen Evans, D.D. 

DuBose Memorial Church Training 


School, Monteagle, Tenn. Dean, the 
Rey. A. G. Richards, D.D. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cam-~ 


bridge, Mass. 
Dun, D.D. 


The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. Est. 1817. Dean, the 
Very Rev. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, 
Saba! 

Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 
Dean, the Very Iev. E. J. M. Nutter, 
D.D. 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. Est. 1878. 
Dean, the Rev. Fleming James, Ph.D. 


Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Evanston, Ill. Est. 1858. Dean, the 
Rt. Rey. Frank A. McElwain, S.T.D. 

Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va. Dean, the Rev. Alexander 
C. Zabriskie, S.T.D. 

Graduate School of Applied Religion, 
624 Oak St., Cincinnati. Dean, the Rev. 
Joseph F. Fletcher, $.T.D. 


Dean, the Rev. Angus 


WOMEN’S TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chicago Church Training School, 212 
S. Ashland Blvd. Chicago. Acting 
head deaconess, Grace E. Wilson. 

Department of Women, Divinity 
School in Philadelphia, 4205 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. Two or three-year course. 
Dean of women, Miss Katharine A. 
Grammer. 

New York Training School for Dea- 
conesses, 419 W. 110th St., New York. 
Est. 1890. Head deaconess, Eleanor P. 
Smith. (Temporarily closed.) 


St. Margaret’s House, 1820 Scenic 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. Dean, Miss Ethel 
M. Springer. 


Windham House, 326 W. 108th St., 


New York City. National graduate 
training center. Director, Miss Mary 
E. Ladd. 


Does the beginning of the new quarter find all your Sunday 
School departments enjoying the benefits of Standard's 
True-to-the-Bible lessons? If not, consider them for next 
quarter, Standard's Closely Graded or Uniform lessons are 
used in thousands of successful schools for pupils of all ages. 
Every lesson a Bible lesson, true to the Bible as God's 
revealed Word. Attractive colors used for children's helps. Prospectus of 

Closely Graded lessons, actual samples of Uniform lessons and big catalog are 

free. Please state which you want and mention department. Address Desk FO-8. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Where friendship 
and hospitality 
prevail 3 


BERN RE 


in one of the loveliest settings in 
New York, where your own pri- 
vate park gives you quiet, light 
and air in lavish abundance. No 
noise, no crowding, no garish dis- 
play. Just a serene smart home, 
with perfect service, delicious 
food, and a supremely right “park 
address.” Dining room air-condi- 
tioned. Send today for our illus- 
trated booklet “F” without obliga- 
tion. 


TARIFFS: 


Single from $3.50 
Double from $5.00 
Suites from $8.00 


More liberal arrangements may be 
made by the year, month or week. 


Hotel 3 
Gramercy 


Park 


52 GRAMERCY PARKN., NEW YORK 
CHARLES W.SCHWEFEL, Managing Director 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
TWAT HONOR CHRIST. 


EXTRA CASH FOR CHURCH PEOPLE 
Sell Christmas cards that express the true sig- 
nificance of Christmas. 21 exceptionally beau- 
tiful folders with scripture texts to sell for $1— 
all triumphs of greeting card artistry. Special 


* 


printed lines of 50 and 25 for $1 with name. 

Big line of Box Assortments, Christmas 

Wrappings, Art-Wood Plaques, Scrip- 

ture Texts, Calendars, Bible Story Books. 

BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS..:Sell the 

fastest money making line and give the 

biggest values. Rush request for 

box on approval and Free Cata- 

log of Religious Specialties. Write at once. 


NATIONAL ART STUDIOS, Dept. R-808 
Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., or 111 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pxtra income for you weekly !Show 

smart Personal Christmas Cards with name— 

50 for $1. Easy to get orders. Also glamorous box 

21 assorted Christmas Folders. Sells for $1—make 
‘ SAMPLES 


ON APPROVAL 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Show the complete Christmas Card Line. Large 

selection of Personal Name-Imprinted Folders—6 

appealing series. Amazing values sell 50 for $lup. 
10 EXCLUSIVE BOX ASSORTMENTS 


SAMPLES 
on Approval 


Show big value $1 Box 
21-Assorted Christmas Cards to 
triends. You make up to 50c. Other 
easy-to-sell Christmas Assortments. 
Personal Christmas Cards at 50 for $1, 
and big DeLuxe Personal line. Also 
ri ; jal money-raising plan * 
RRS for clubs, church groupe, Samples 
. Start earning at once, 
EA hi Bets, Startcarning ene; ~FREE 


Wetmore & Sugden, Inc., Dept. 584 
°749 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


‘Sell Unique, Sensational Value 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


A Earn Extra Cash 50 
Cash in on money-making idea! Easy to get 
Rete arom aueades neighbors, others, 

lewest, most exclusive Christmas Card offer 
—50 EMBOSSED Greetings, imprinted with 
name, only $1.00! Pay you quick daily earnings. 
Extra money for you with popular assortments— 


GREETING 
. CARDS 
~ Imprinted 


Etchings, Religious, Gift Wraps, etc., only $1.00 each, psbiibreuiihd 


100% profit. Personal Statione also. N i- 
ence needed. Get samples on arEreae Write today, 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 458 Adams 


Christmas Cards 


We need 500 Christian Workers to sell 
our splendid religious line of Christmas 
and everyday greetings, calendars, sta- 
tionery, sacred music, plaques, mottoes, 
Bibles, and books. Send for our large 
catalog and commission rates. 


'THE BOONE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 200 Des Moines, Iowa 


YOU CAN 


Borrow to 


CHURCH 
BUILDINGS 


REFINANCE 


BUILD 
REPAIR 


| ; fi CONSTRUCTION 
Hes. INDEBTEDNESS 


LOANS ON EASY TERMS 


American Church Bldg. Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


EMBOSSED 


Elmira, N.Y. 


FORTH QUIZ 


Answers to questions on page 3. 


1. From corn shucks, Page 12. 

2. Four. In the diocese of Duluth, north- 
ern Minnesota. Page 18. 

3. Professor of the History of Religion and 
Missions, Episcopal . Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Page 24. 

4. For tubercular seamen. Page 20. 

5. In Maryland, Easton and Washington. 
Page 6. 

6. Until they finish high school. Page 26. 

7. North China, North India, Palestine, 
West Canada, and, in time of peace, Japan. 
Page 16. 

8. Bishop John Dauglish is secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, with headquarters in London. Page 
14, 

9. At Quebrada Limon. Page 22. 

10. About three and a half minutes. 
Page 15. 

11. Thirty in Occupied China, twenty in 
Free China. Page 10. 

12. Zacchaeus, publican of Jericho. 


Page 


Running to meet trouble and not at all : 
scared of it was the Rt. Rev. John Curtis, 
English bishop of Chekiang in eastern China. 
After living for two years in his see city, 
Hangchow, while it was raided and invaded 
and occupied, “which has meant such a lot 
of horrible things,” he saw that another city 
in his diocese was about to be occupied, so 
he raced away to get there first, knowing 
that after his two years in an occupied city i 
his experience might be of use. : 


Mrs. Kroll Dies. The death of Florence . 
Perrine Kroll, wife of the Bishop of Liberia, 
was announced in a cable from Monrovia 
June 30. Married in 1901, Mrs. Kroll had 
been with her husband in all his fields of 
work, in the Middle West, in New York, 
Hawaii, Haiti, and since 1936 in Liberia. 
Besides the bishop, three sons survive her. 


FOR SALE 


GIRLS ScHooL and JUNIOR COLLEGE. Long es- 
tablished. Full enrollment. Impressive campus 
and buildings. Unusual opportunity. Investment 
necessary. Immediate as owner going into de- 
fense work, Box 721, FORTH Magazine. 


FIRST FLAG CARRIED 
Y OURARMY AS NATIONA 


COLORS (1789), NOW IN CHAPE! 


ii 


VER THE ALTAR O 
T HUBERT'S LoG | 


HURCH IN HoBACK|| 


INDOW, PICTURING « 


T HUBERTS VISIO 
OF THE STAG. 


T CORNELIU 
f\ |) D MG 


GOVERNOR'S 


- ae 
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IS THERE A GOOD DOCTOR IN YOUR TOWN? 


§ If there is, it is because there are good medical schools in 
this country. Good medical schools need able teachers, labora- 


tories, libraries. 


§ You can not have the kind of ministers the Church needs 
without having “schools of the prophets” as well manned and 


equipped as our best medical schools. 


Ww 


This advertisement is provided in the interest of all our Church Seminaries by the following institutions: 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alexandria 


HISTORICAL 
MAGAZINE 


THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Contents for June, 1942 


r William Ingraham Kip—First Bishop of California 
LUNES Puiay chloe abtsh h flees by Bishop Parsons 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE The African Immigrant in Colonial Pennsylvania and 


Racer Aer) ee years, ten Delaware ....... . by Frank J. Klingberg 


volumes, of publication, total- The Reverend Samuel Myles and His Boston Ministry 


ing 3,458 pages of invaluable a 
historical material, contributed by Bdger Lexare Pennington 


by 98 different persons, of The Church Divinity School of the Pacific : 
whom 18 were bishops, 53 PO ere eT a ae ei. enry oil. Chives 
were presbyters, and 27 were 

laymen. 12 Book Reviews 


Published Quarterly by authority of General Convention 


5 Paterson Street Per Copy 
New Brunswick, N. J. $1.25 
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You can put 


fort 


into every home 
in your Parish for 
a little more than 


M@ per MONTH 


Low group subscription 
rates still are in effect. 
Copies are mailed direct to 
individuals under this pian. 


Cos? per year: 


20 or more subscriptions, 
60c each, 


100 or more subscriptions, 


Single subscription, $1.00. 


Send Names and Addresses 

of your vestrymen and or- 

ganization officers to be 

billed at special group rate. 
DO IT TODAY! 


GO FORWARD WITH FORTH ° ° 


AMMUNITION. 


FOR “FRONT LINE SOLDIERS”. 


IN THE 


WORK OF THE CHURCH! 


In war time as in times of peace, the Church always has her “front line soldiers” 
composed of the clergy, vestrymen and lay leaders of other parish organizations. 
These leaders especially need to be well informed about the Church and what it is 
doing throughout the world in meeting the challenge of the most destructive war 
in history. 


Information is “ammunition” and your Church’s official, national monthly mag- 


azine, FORTH, supplies information that keeps them abreast of the times. Every — 
issue is packed with up to the minute articles and is profusely illustrated. FORTH _ 
is timely, newsy, informative, important. The Presiding Bishop’s oft expressed wish 
is for a 100% subscription representation in every parish. Make FORTH a “first” 
in your program for the coming year. Now is the time to act! - 
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THE MAGAZINE OF INSPIRED ADVENTURE — 
281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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GO FORWARD WITH FORTH | 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


20 Exchange Place 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


New York 


